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SHOULD WRITERS "GIVE" THEMSELVES AWAY? 





The problem of whether it is gooc business 
for the writer to "give away” his stuffis a 
very resl and troublesome one. It often af- 
fects the professional writer just as much, 
if net more, than his less experienced con- 
petitor. This is because he is better Known 
and therefore, an easier muerx and, perhaps, 
8 better touch. His very reputation ana big 
meme is worth more to those who seex to use 
his mss. for thair own purposes. And they're 
unconsciously selfish because they think he 
is estabiishea and successful, and so quite 
easily can toss off 1,000 words without any 
trouble at all. This is of course erroneous 
because the demsends on his energy are high- 
er and he should be cashing in on all of the 
apprentice years. 


The first type of writer one very natural- 
ly thinks of in this connection is the poet. 
There are so few really well paying markets, 
and these buy relatively speaking so extra- 
ordinarily few poems, that the problem is a 
vital one. Cnly by pursuing all the contest 
opportunities and the low pay magazines can 
@ poet make enything at all from his wares. 
A poet can give away his mss. for years and 
achieve wide publication, yet remain almost 
unknown so far as the better critics are con- 
eerned. 


For the poet then, the first interest has 
to be whether (1) publication will increase 
his prestige, and (2) bring him a wicaer au- 
dience. There is compensation in both these 
directions. The little magazines offera po- 
et an opportunity to practice his craft and 


to get audience reaction. in them he builds 
against the time of his being able to issue 
(preferably not at his own expense!) s coll- 
ected edition of his work. Moreover, a poet 
should always figure in the fact appearance 
in the non-pay magazines sometimes wins him 
(1) a worthwhile reprinting in a bigger and 
more profitable publication; (2) help himto 
sell his dooks of poetry; and (4} secure hin 
profitable speaking or reading engegements. 
(And never overlook the profit in an "auto- 
graphing party", where the sale of books mey 
pay for an hour or two given up to speaking 
for nothing.) 


A writer should not take this matter of s 
speaking engagement here, there and all ov- 
er too lightly. I know many social and sup- 
posedly professional clubs that meke an ut- 
ter nuisance of themselves by asking celeb- 
rities to appear (often on a crowded, over- 
loaded program) free of charge. The writer 
thus helps the club to earn its dues at the 
expense of time in which he might be writing 
and energy he might be devoting to research. 
Many publishers burn up their authors in an 
expensive (for the suthor) round of person- 
6] sppearances. Such time-consuming parties 
may have by-product value for a writer, but 
he should consider all the vsrious angles— 
and very carefully. Learn to use the public 
platform, not be used by it. 


Many writers are too easy with themselves. 
I know writers who sre among the worst sin- 
ners in the audiences at the clubs Ive just 
mentioned. It is very simple to belong to a 
flock of clubs and call yourself a writer... 
It tekes guts to lock yourself in a room by 
yourself with no sure-thing assignments end 
write because you intend to be a writer. It 
takes no difficult expenditure of energy to 
pay dues end get yourself entangled in lots 
of time consuming "activities". And then it 
suddenly dawns on you that there is no time 
to write and old age has opened your door.I 
recall the woman who once told me she'd de- 
cided to be sensible and write. She'd reduc- 
ed her clubs to the irreducible minimum, 14! 


The same thing is true as regards the mae 
azines that writers permit themselves to do 
pieces for simply because they know that if 
they comply with the conditions of length & 
wait their turn, they will certainly get in- 
to print. There is nothing against publica- 
tions of this type. You pay a very inexpen- 
sive subscription fee and get a chance to be 
seen and to practice your creft. Such maga- 
zines fill a very useful purpose. ButI have 
seen writers in those periodicals, who were 
eppeering in them es neophytes ten years or 
more ego. It is time they kicked themselves 
upstairs. 


Every writer should early make a list for 
himself of those magazines thet he considers 
his "rejection books". In other words, they 
should receive only the mss. he cannot sell 
elsewhere. And even these should be culled, 
and edited very carefully. I heard of a big 
name author the other dey, who "disowns” two 
of his early books. He considers them imma- 
ture early indiscretions. It is not insult- 
ing to an editor to give him only cast-offs 
because he knows by reason of his public he 
is doomed to a certain consistent level. He 
mey be doing a good job providing his read- 
ers with the kind of literature they desire. 
like a good teacher, he is proud of writers 
whom he started up the ledder. He must grow 
or he will "die". But elways within certein 
limits. The writer on the contrary, must go 
up the ladder by developing his talent. It's 
bad for him to "give eway” his talents over 
& long period. The competition of fighting, 
struggling to please new editors, more dis- 
criminating readers is part of his life. 


The reprint problem is one serious angle, 
which every writer must face in relation to 
this matter of giving himself eway. It's one 
thing to have a poem be reprinted around the 
world. Many magazines and newspapers cannot 
afford to pay. But @ writer should be busi- 
ness-like and demend payments for "reprint” 
rights wherever there is a capacity to pay. 
He shoulda do this for himself sna for other 
writers. If he does not, he will become the 
well known easy mark. He also makes it more 
difficult for all writers to earn a living. 
and finally he gives competition to his vell 
peying friends among the editors, and to his 
own selling wares. That's not a smart trick. 
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WHICH SHalLl JT BE, AMERICA? 





The greatest danger to our American demo- 
cratic culture and ideals is not the Russi- 
an autocracy nor their Marxian philosophy— 
both of which history has shown us often in 
the past to be unworkable and self-destruc- 
tive. No, the real danger is our dependence 
upon materislism end the false security en- 
e€enderea by scoumuleting a horder of aollar 
notes that are steadily deteriorating in real 
values. 


There is nothing wrong with the "American 
way of life” that can't be cured by courage 
and realistic imagination. 3ut our ridicu- 
lous emphasis and re-emphasis on "property- 
rights" as against "human-rights" is taking 
us straight down the roaa to financial, ana 
moral benkruptcy. President Henry M. Wrist- 
on of Brown University saia it all in a few 
words recently at the quarterly meeting the 
New England Council hela at Yorx Harbor, Me. 








"Insistence on profits (dollars, ed.,, as 
a primary business objective,” Pres. Wriston 
stated, "is as effectively hostile to democ- 
racy as the Russians. Profits sre an incen- 
tive to the vrimsry sim, which is the suoply 
ing of human needs. 


"Fear inspired by the Russians is the fore 
runner of repressive laws...and fear of the 
ideas that seem radical. I speak for the a- 
merican system, which is built uvon the the 
Sis that conformity is not the wey of 'pro- 
eress', thet individusiity is the mark of hu- 
man dignity." 


Those are sentiments that REWRITE has ex- 
pressed for a number of years. We don't be- 
lieve for one minute that we know everything, 
We are not infallible. But this we know for 
a fact: that some of the cornerstones in our 
present relations among ourselves and those 
nations overseas are economically contredic- 
tory and incefensible for sny liberty-lovine 
people. 


In our foreign trade we want dollars, not 
goods in exchange. Yet we won't permit oth- 
er nations the same privilege. It was by the 
slenderest of margins that the measure con- 
tinuing the policy of reducing tariff barr- 
iers scrapea through Congress. Yet our old- 
time Yankee traders built fortunes by trad- 
ing American gooas for other goods in every 
port on the seven seas. 


In our domestic trade we boast how much a 
doller will buy in comparison to the number 
of hours any man hea to labor fifty ore hun- 
dred years ago. It is a fact that life today 
can be far more comfortable. But it also is 
a fect that men today buy that comfort only 
by mortgaging their bodies for a variety of 
costly machines. The cost of living is ris- 
ing by leaps and bounas. The number of fem- 
ilies that earn more than $2,000 a year, is 
still pitifully small. These machines, this 
comfort is beyona the means of the great ma 
jority of our people. That is the tragic in- 
port of the millions spent on gambling, and 
the hours wastea on "give away” programs. 


In our government economy we ere spending 
huge sums of the tax-psyers' income in non- 
recreative wseys. The largest portion of our 
nationsl income is spent to psy for past or 
future wars. If a private family were to go 
aown Mein Street breaking windows, arms 4na 
legs, borrowing recklessly to psy for ensu- 
ing costs, Society would ,uickly put s stop 
to it. For that family would soon end up in 
moral and financiel bankruptcy. But that is 
exactly what you and you ana l are aoing to- 
day, with no ena in sight: There is no glo- 
ry in armies or fighting. Cnly folly. 


The American People's insane preoccupation 
with acquiring material weslth at the expense 
of personsl charecter, health ena real boc- 
ily comfort, represents 4 phenomenon of mobd 
psychology and fear psychosis. It is 6 grim 
reliving of the ancient fable of the "Midas 
touch". Everything we menufscture or create 
may be converted into gola. But thet stroke 
of business acumen cannot possibly feed us, 
clothe us, give us adequate shelter. If you 
search for a home toasy, you will be tragi- 
cally impressed that except for the expens- 
ive gedgets, the actual living space, living 
conditions ana opportunities fore graciaus, 
heppy family life are growing less or ceter- 
iorating yeur by year—except possibly fora 
favorec few. ana the number of the latteris 
decreasing rapialy. 


It is time for americans everywhere to a- 
wake to the despoiling of their inheritance 
Whether we like it or not, America has been 
cast to play a great role in history. Ado- 
lescence is now definitely behina us. It is 
up to us to act as adult men and women. The 
future happiness of the entire worlu eswell 
as that of ourselves ana our children, rests 
upon our choosing precticel human values in- 
stead of property values in the days ahesa. 
& golden theme ana cpvortunity for writers: 
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FUNDaMENTALS OF GOOD POETRY 





By Elva Rey Harris 





CLlaRITY IS a BASIC VIRTUE 





There is much to be said for clarity. That 
is, if what you write is to be read by many 
people. If you write for the few, you canof 
course write in a private languege that may 
be understood only by your clique. Butif you 
wish to be read and appreciated by a widely 
scattered volume of readers, it's only com- 
monsense to be lucid. 


Sut you needn't be obvious. You can always 
be subtle ana yet be clear. Subtlety often 
accomplishes more than obviousness, because 
it does not offend the reader's sense of fit- 
ness. 


However, there is 6 vast difference between 
subtlety and inaccuracy. How disturbingitis 
to have to get directions from some person, 
who constantly mixes up the names of streets. 
It is just as disturbing to have to read the 
work of a poet, who ignores grammar & punc- 
tuation; and who uses words incorrectly. For 
these elements are the guideposts by which a 
reaaer reaches the conclusion that the poet 
had in mind. 


I recently analyzed a poem in which there 
appeared the word "man", used in its larger 
sense referring to all mankind. Of course, 
in that case "man" took in everyone. 3ut the 
poet later befudaled his reader by speaking 
of "man" doing something, while "other peo- 
ple slept". He did not give the right direc- 
tions, because naturally, when you're think- 
ing of "man" in relation to humankind, there 
are no others. 


And so, because of his incorrect use of a 
word, he brought up an image which was less 
than lucid. Consistency is necessary for lu- 
cid imagery. and good clear images are nec- 
essary for clarity. Take the following poem 
by Stanton Coblentz in "Garnered Sheaves," a 
new collection of nis poems, recently issu- 


ea by Wings Press. 
THESE WOCDS OF LIGHT «& SHaDOW 








These woods of light anda snadow 
are like a vaulted shrine, 
Blest by the veneration 
Of redwood and of pine. 


For here the priestly fingers 
Cf silence calm the heart, 

and here is rest ana healing 
When worldly fevers smart. 


Here, on the branching wood-sisles 
Of mottled green and brown, 

A spell as of the ages 
Settles serenely down. 


Copyright, 1949. B3y Stanton Coblentz. Wings 
Press. 


ana here the wanderer shuffles 
The load of self asiae, 

and beauty leaps to worship 
and leaves him purified. 


after introducing the image of the "“vault- 
ed shrine", Mr. Coblentz consistently sticks 
to it ana builds it up. How much more effeo 
tive the poem is this way then it would be, 
if Mr. Coblentz in the second stanza compar 
ed the "woods" to something else, and in the 
third stanza to still another thing forcing 
us to change mental pictures. Or if he had 
startea with one imege, had shifted to some 
other ana then back agsin to the first. 


Avoidance of inversion is an aid to clar- 
ity. Words in their netural order are easi- 
er to comprehend, much easier. 


Another eid to clerity is the choice of a 
rhythm that fits the mood of the poem. for 
rhythm can help to put an iaea over by con- 
veying the feeling behind it. If youre writ- 
ing about a gsy subject, you choose, rather 
inevitably, a gay rhythm, end that choice is 
@ help to you in putting scross ea gay mood, 
or emotion, which in turn clerifies the sub- 
ject. Here is an example, also from "Garner- 
ed Sheaves” and the same author. 


BLUBJAYS 


Each like a deep-blue petal 
Blown on a whisking breeze 

Under the redwood steeples 
And over the lsurel trees! 


Each like a deep-blue petal! 

Hear how they shriek and shrill 
In a bacchanslian revel 

Of frolicking wing and bill! 


Their smell eyes gleam so brightly 
As they riot across the woods, 
Playing at chese-and-follow 
In hilarious brotherhoods, 


That I smilingly turn from stories 
Of neture, red in claw, 

To a worla where flight and laughter 
And ea madcap joy are lew. 


Suppose Mr. Coblentz had used the slow, & 
measured tread of the funeral airge for his 
rhythm. Do you think it would have been just 
as easy to get a clear idea of his “hilari- 
cus" bluejays? 


If you are writing song lyrics, clarityis 
especially essential. The singing voice does 
not project as clearly the enunciated sound 
of the chosen words as does the voice, when 
used in ordinary speech. Therefore, it's nec- 
essary to abide by 611 the rules for cleri- 
ity in the writing of the lyrics. Moreover, 
it is a good ides to have the dialogue immec 
iately preceding the song (in the case of en 
operetta or musicsel play) bring out the es- 
sential mesning. Let the lyrics merely con- 
firm ana aca to it. 


cian cee aaa Se SSM Ma IB AAO 
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Achieving clarity is merely a matter of a 
sportsman-like policy of playing the game— 
according to the rules. The general rules « 
the particular rules you set up at the very 
beginning, that are understood by both your 
reader and you. As in the writing cf fanta- 
sy, the resder will go along with a consid- 
erable way, if araw up the rules before, not 
after you make use of them. Be as subtle as 
you like, but don't be obscure or downright 
misleading. 


MEMO; "NOT_IN THE MARKET" 





APPLIED GRAPHIC ARTS, Walter Fillen, 119 
Ellison St., Paterson, N. J., wishes not to 
be considered in the market at present. Mr. 
Fillan in answer to a query repliec, "We're 
swempead with stuff and pressed for time re- 
turning much that is strictly not for us... 
Cur publications are syndicate type: The 0O- 
PEN DOOR, distributed through the 'mortgage 
departments’ of financial institutions." He 
added thet they suspendea in 1947, paver eax 
printing conditions being what they were. in 
spite of these, they have now resumed since 
there is a demand for their product. They've 
@lways paid on publication. 





WHAT ABOUT OUTLINES? 





A writer asked us about Outlines recently. 
She hed been asked by a publishing house to 
submit an outline in connection with 8 book 
on which she had received a green light. It 
was not clear to her, however, what kind of 
an outline she was expected to turn in. So, 
she asked us to advise her and to write the 
following article. (We try to give this kind 
of service to our friends anc readers, using 
REWRITE as ea workshop in which we can thrash 
Out many of the specific individual problems 
that pass across the desks of Bill & Elva~ 
a service that is unique and not given else 
where by any of the writers' magezines.) 


Outlines are of many types. They run all 
the way from ea regulation "I. A. 1. a.” out 
line used by millions of college note-tskers 
to the elaborate emotionslized trestments— 
a sort of running summsry of the story—us- 
ed by motion picture writers in selling the 
handful of “originals” that are sold direct 
to the picture companies. In between, there 
are many vaeristions, elmost as many as there 
are individual writers. Naturally, outlines 
vary according to their use. An outline for 
a short article will be very different from 
one for an elaborate historical novel. 


The first requirement nevertheless, is i- 
dentical with a basic one in all writing. A 
writer helps himself immensely when he suc- 
ceeds in visualizing his Ides. That is what 


an outline is mainly for: to help you show- 
case your product, so the editorisl resder, 
like any customer, will be able to make ade 
cision ss to whether he wishes to buy it or 
not. The more you can make it stand outon a 
page of white paper the way a diamond does, 
let's say, on a bleck velvet mat, the bett- 


er chance you have of making a sale. an ed- 
itor has a lot of angles and problems which 
he must solve satisfactorily before he says 
"yes" to a ms. In the particular case which 
started us off, our friend was attempting to 
get in on a series that hes been publishing 
new additions for some time. Therefore, the 
editor needs to Know how the new books pro- 
sed by prospective contributors will fit in 
to the overall picture in point of subject- 
matter, style, etc. The euitor probsbly hes 
routine way of "casing" new mss. by outline 
blueprints. But on the other hand an order- 
ly, eraphic summary thet will show the edi- 
tor how our frienc vroposes to handle mater 
ial, woula probably prove satisfactory this 
first time. On later occasions, should this 
initial contribution be scceptec, the eait- 
or might suggest ways in which the outlines 
could be changed to meet the ususl policy. 


The main idea behind any scenario is nat- 
urally the commercially cynical one of mak- 
ing the editor sign 4 check. To my mind ac- 
cordingly, the smart way to sell hima bill 
of goods is to appeal to both his mina, and 
his emotions. It does not matter much which 
you hit first, so long as you hit him—hard 
in both places. As I have implied in the a- 
bove psregraph, it is a gooa thing to "know 
your editor” as well as you possibly can. If 
he likes e speciel kina of outline, be sure 
to work in that type of medium, if you pos- 
sibly can. There ere ways of getting to know 
his likes and dislikes. You can uses direct 
approach, or talk with his secretary, or his 
his assistant while he is on vecation. You 
telk with librerisns, read about his books, 
his firm, etc. in the public library. Doa 
thorough detective job. That's one way. 


Another is to concentrate on your job ana 
try to make it speak so well for itself that 
he will be unable to refuse you. Personally, 
I have always favored that lstter method If 
you can eliminste every possible reason for 
rejection, you aon't leave the editor a4 re- 
jection space to turn sround in. He hes got 
to accept you. In this type of attack uwrit- 
ers strive to incicate clearly and dremati- 
cally the step-by-step progress of the con- 
tinuity, the flow of ideas end emotion. If 
you can do this with emotionsl pull, so much 
the better. 


In this respect brevity is the soul of wit 
ana it is well to remember that as the min- 
isterial gag has it, "no souls ere saved éf- 
ter the first twenty minutes". 1 know writ- 
ters who writhe and torture themselves to 4 
pulp trying to get their Idea on toa single 
sheet of white paper. There is an anecaote, 
which is just now going the rounds, telling 


about how the late Will sogers askea to see 
the script of what wes to be his first talk- 
ing picture. Homer Croy produced s small bit 
of vaper. The full script reac: "Pike Peters 


loses his money in the cepression & adjusts 
himself to the situstion”. will sogers tola 
him it wes all right. He saw 1e situstions 
waiting to be developecac. That was enough. 
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WE LEARN FROM OUR EXPERIENCES 





We have been privileged to see the criti- 
cal comment of the fiction editor of ARGOSY 
on a story he rejected. Jim O'Connell earir 
er had sccepted a first story from the same 
author and had worked on it considersbly. It 
is an illuminating comment because it shows 
up one of the commonest faults in the yarns 
of many inexperienced writers. Mere man-to- 
man conflict is not enough, even in a slam- 
bang pulp story. What the editors want is a 
struggle growing plausibly outof background & 
charecter. 


Writing to the author's agent, Mr. O'Con- 
nell made the point that the author consis- 
tently failed to achieve "insight" es to his 
chearacters' motivations. (Reread in REWHITE 
for September, Sarah Orne Jewett's letter— 
in which she tells iilla Cather that despite 
the latter's skilled reportorial observation 
of her characters end their backgrounds, she 
needed in her early days more "insight" in- 
to the intellectusl ana emotional motivetion 
behind her characters. It is a& universal, an 
8ll-pervading weskness of the beginning and 
inexperienced writer. He is content to pic- 
ture surface realism and let inner truth go 
by the board. 





Speaking of this over-simplification, Jim 
O'Connell handed out a very real lesson. He 
said; "The villain in this piece can be dis- 
missed without a second look. He is complete 
ly one-sided, completely bleck-hearted, and 
so, uninteresting as one side of an emotion- 
al conflict. The hero has almost as small a 
personelity. The story itself suffers from s 
lack of invention.” He wound up by comment- 
ing that this kind of story "needs very care 
ful attention to keep it from being swente 
way by a flood of similar stories." 


The author's first reaction to this crit- 
icism was that it was harsh and caustic, and 
even "abusive". I know, however, that he is 
too good a judge of writing himself not tobe 
eventually aware that comparison of his two 
stories, one published, one rejected, is an 
opportunity to learn a tremendous smount a- 
bout fiction writing. Elva and I both stud- 
ied the two stories literally line by line. 
We discussed them for several days. Jim O'- 
Connell without telling the author specifi- 
cally how to repair his story, hes put fin- 
gers right on its initial trouble. I'm sure 
thet if the author goes back anc studies in 
detail whet was done to his first story, he 
will learn how to correct his weakness. 


That is the first law of writing, indeed, 
of living. No matter how you get slapped, no 
matter if the editor seems to tramp & stemp 
with savage glee on your poor efforts, it's 
up to you to learn from the experience. In- 
cidentally, this case-study gave me insight 
into the matter of agents. The one involved 
is a very popular big name agent. If I had 
been in his shoes, I never would have ellow- 
ed this ms. to go out of my office. I don't 


know what his reasons were for trying for a 
sale. Probably they were good reasons. Nev- 
ertheless, a letter as sharp as this one is 
an indictment of the agent, even more thanof 
the writer. 1t just goes to show how impor- 
tant it is for the agent to protect clients 
from their own mistakes. In this case, next 
time the story will have to be awfully good 
to overcome the editor's built up prejudice 
because of the sour ms. he was permitted to 
reac. It could also mean a smsller check An 
editor stretches his budget when he knows s 
story is good ana that the euthor can deliv- 
er A-1 goods consistently. He holds on to @ 
limited supply of money when he has his at- 
tention celled to the fuct that he is deal- 
ing with an "in-and-outer". 


WATCH THOSE "LOCAIS" 





Mrs. Tennie G. Tousssint sent us an smus- 
ing account she wrote for her local Vermont 
paper of a "doodle-bug hay-riae". It was an 
observant niece full of the color of 6 moa- 
ern hey-ride, powered by Fordson tractors « 
lengthenea out by treilers. A kind of "pee- 
rade” that endea up st the schoolhouse—for 
a charcoal fire was keeping weenies, coffee 
anc other New England delicacies "hotted up” 
for the hungry “bug riders”. 





We told Mrs. Touussaint that there were a 
number of other stories in that story. That 
is the kina of story sny writer should file 
awsy and use agsin for background and color 
ana humor. I can see at least one good fic- 
tion story, a hobby article and an editori- 
al waiting to be written there. Incidental- 
ly, that is one heck of a good American way 
of attacking the so-called "juvenile delin- 
quency" problem, isn't it? (Those in charge 
hed provided the tin horns and hed also se- 
cured permission at the Morrill place for a 
"raia"™ by the "younger set” on the orchard, 
for windfalls. So a nice time was had by all, 
as the saying is.) 


In the same way we hed the point underlin- 
ed for us by a story about Slovak activities 
in Pennsylvanis. Mrs. Julia Pesola sent the 
clipping in. Everything we have said in the 
above paragraph applies to foreign folklore 
also. There is where you find the seeds for 
the stories that have been "fattened un” by 
the suthor putting the "guts" of local col- 
or and cherscter into them. 





Don't be bound hand and foot by the "real 
life" facts and background. Use it as a be- 
ginning, then apoly that feeling for inven- 
tion that Jim O'Connell asks for. That way, 
you will go places with your writing. Hon- 
est injun! 


"HS WHC TOUCHES PITCH BECOMES DEFILiD:" 





At Durham I was told the answer a writers 
magazine editor gave to a teacher, who pro- 
tested at certain "racket" advs. the editor 
continued to accept. "We need that money to 
stay in business,” the editor said. Hmph! 


icseinantetnihsnecsatis: Saees SUE 
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HOW TO REWRITE IS A PROBIEM 





Every writer has his special way of doing 
things. It is always gooa to know the diff- 
erent techniques, for by comparing notes we 
learn how to improve our own. Here's 4 com- 
ment on rewriting by Raymond Chandler, auth- 
or of five novels in the field of realistic 
detective fiction. 





"When I rewrite, I rewrite completely,” he 
says. "1 do not polish or edit. It is true 
you gain something by verbal polishing, but 
you lose something too. What you lose is gus 
to, and I try not to edit it out. Ife scene 
doesn't work for me I don't consciously aim 
to figure out why. I just try to recapture 
the mood and write it over from scratch. I 
therefore must write awkward bits, but I do 
not seem to mind. What 1 want is—a kind of 
spontaneous emotional drive, although I oc- 
casionslly hsve cheated on this deliberate- 
ly to keep within the mental bounasriesof as 
cheracter.” 


I am frank to say that this is not my way 
of writing. and i think it is can be danger 
ous advice for inexperienced writers, for it 
tencs to encourage them to write superfici- 
ally on the surface. Their spontaneous emo- 
tional drive is not ususlly toowell thought 
out. Whether iir. Chandler is conscious of it 
or not, he does think out in his head or on 
paper what is wrong with his scenes. It is 
possible to waste a lot of paper when youre 
trying to capture mood. That is what the un 
disciplined writer always says is the qual- 
ity that guides him. But if you aren't very 
certain of where you are going, you can get 
off the track and write very loosely. 


My own plen is to think through the story 
in my mind carefully. I try to encourage it 
to germinate. Then I write with as much en- 
thusiasm and "emotional drive" as I can. Af- 
ter i get something aown on paper, I figure 
whet is wrong with it, or how I can yang it 
up, as they ssy in veudeville. To me, that's 
really the most crestively exciting part of 
writing. Then it begins to take form ana to 
gather substance. The texture deepens stead- 
ily as I apply my intellect to achieve emo- 
tional effect. Then it is that my powers of 
invention and imsginsation are called upon. 


Mr. Chandler coes not egree with me. 3ut 
I believe that we are nezerer to egreement in 
principle than he perhsps sppreciates. Good 
writers spply e tremendous amount of intel- 
lectual reasoning to the lightest and seem- 
ingly most effortless pieces of humor. How 
or when they do this does not matter so much 
as that they do it sometime during the cre- 
ative process. Too many young or inexperienc 
ed writers go on too long believing that it 
is the first spontaneous rapture that gives 
a story birth. And thet once they have sung 
it into their typewriters, nothing must ev- 
er be touched. Mr. Chandler will undoubted- 
ly agree with me that that is utter nonsense 
Every story is hard work. REWRITE it as of- 


ten as is necessary. But learn how you work 
best in rewriting. There is no sense in re- 
writing merely to give yourself the feeling 
that you are a professional thereby. It's 4 
means, not an end. Learn to rewrite effici- 


ently anc not do any more then is necessary 
to accomplish the result you wish to gain. 


USUALLY THE ANSWER IS; "KEE@® 4HKITING:" 





One of the best things Bill and Elvado is 
simply to keep many of our friends in there 
punching, fighting for time and the "knock- 
out" punch. A women called me up recently to 
say she was "all discouraged”. No sales, she 
is unfamilisr with the markets, hes no mon- 
ey to spend on her writing, etc. She seemed 
about read to quit, although she knows she's 
got some good stuff to sell. But ea very long 
period of no results had weakened her fight 
incentives. This is @ very common occupation- 
al hazard with writers. and it is at such a 
time that sny writer must fight the hardest 
to keep his chips aown on the board. 


There are seversl reasons why rejections, 
those horrid but inescapable nemeses of you 
writers, ere likely to keep bobbing up. The 
ms. may hit the right market at the "psycho- 
logically” wrong time. The editor may enjoy 
the piece, but be unable to buy it for sev- 
erel ressons. Hardest of these to bear nat- 
urally, is that he already hasa similar ms. 
"in the house”. But his inventory may be too 
high, or it may not fit into the pattern of 
other pieces scheduled over a period of sev- 
eral months. 


Right now, no writer should be ciscoureeg- 
ed by rejections. Every editor ana agent is 
aware that the summer of 1949 was terrible. 
Advertising was down, money wes hard to get 
even in banks and readers were choosing the 
magazines they wanted to resd very cerefui- 
ly. Newsstand sales were wsy down. As we €0 
to press, it is still too early to predict, 
with eny accursecy, whether the "up turn” in 
business will improve conditions. Ordinari- 
ly, publishers expect a normsl lag in busi- 
ness turns affecting them. This is nsturel- 
ly, because the general public is not gener- 
Slly aware of the turns until they ere well 
publicized in the press. It's no disgrace tc 
be rejected when almost everyone else. is. 


With beginning and inexperienced writers, 
of course, there is always the possibility, 
that their writing needs to be improved. An 
editor can tell instinctively whether sa ms. 
is "good" or not in the matter of sheer ovut- 
ting words together neatly. The first ms. l 
reac this year at the Conference hit me be- 
tween the eyes with the first parsegreph. In 
a flash 1 was reading with mounting excite- 
ment to see whether it stood up all the way 
or not. By the ena of the secona page I was 
certain I had maxe a "discovery". when I'a 
finished, i knew the author neeaed much more 
prectice, that she lacked plot sense, need- 
ed more experience in writing commercially, 
for publication. But she could write! 





REWRITE 


A fourth fector is that of the knowledge, 
that a writer has,or can commend, of markets 
he may be reasonably expected to hit. Most 
writers know too little about markets. They 
fire blindly at the top magazines, snd when 
their mss. come home, they do not know what 
to do with them. They either make a weak at- 
tempt to send them out egain, or they stuff 
them in a drawer and let them mildew. A ms. 
does no one any good lying idle in a drawer 
where no editor can see it. 


Many writers dreem that if only they were 
able to interest an agent, their stuff would 
sell, and sway they would go in a breeze Of 
course nothing could be further from a true 
estimate of the situation. An agent handles 
only saleble merchandise. No ms. that writ- 
ers just write with no particuler idea of a 
market, is usuelly salable. Besides, theres 
@ vicious circle. An agent won't handle the 
writer who is not already selling, and your 
average beginning writer won't try to sell, 
because he does not think there is a chance 
until he gets an agent. Therefore, there is 
a nice little gulf, void or vacuun. 


As we have saic many times, there isn't a 
substitute for the writer buckling down and 
(1) writing purposefully; (2) selling mss., 
until he can strike fire and persuade some- 
one else to do it for him. And even then he 
must supply the ideas. And ideas only come, 
if the writer is thinking realistically, in 
terms of editors with holes to fill. When I 
was @ boy I recall watching a Harvard foot- 
ball game in which during a certain desper- 
ate drive or defense the Harvard field cap- 
tain of the moment kicked—each of his line 
men on their buttocks resoundingly. "Get in 
there, you so-eand-so!" he shouted under the 
tidal wave of stedium yelling. They did. In 
the course of the years I sometimes reflect 
sadly upon the picture of that unknown crim 
son-jerseyed figure appearing so frequently 
in my mind's eye. I say to myself, "AmIre- 
allystrained technician, or is my fete sim- 
ply that of a hard pressed quarterback, who 
must continually kick his team-matee to vic- 
tory? We certeinly have to use many “hreats, 
cajolings, wiles and pleadings to spur writ- 
ers on to the point of just continuing to— 
swim, when we know they sre almost in sight 
of the Cliffs of Dover. 


A GOOD CRITIC IS NEVER PREJUDICED 


A woman sent us a story to read the other 
day with the comment that she thought prob- 
ably it was the kine of story I wouldn't ap- 
preciate ("like" was the word she used). In 
this business, however, you cannot afford a 
persnickety palate. A critic who is good at 
all, must be as objective as a wine-taster. 
He must be able to discard personal likes & 
dislikes, and in their place substitute the 
absolutes of judgment based on values which 
are more substantial than mere individual or 
casual whims. Elva and I have our personal, 
sometimes changing preferences in stories & 
subject-matter. But the last thing we do in 
making up our minds is to ask ourselves: is 





it good "in kind"? If it 18 a good Western, 
or an enjoyable Romance, that’s all that is 
important to us. You will have gone ea long, 
long way in your career of being a writer— 
if when you condemn s certain type of story 
you can add after reading a particular sto- 
ry, well “for me it stinks, but I will have 
to admit it is good stink.” 


HURRY, HURRY, HURRY! BITE QUICK: 





One of the song publishing companies that 
Syde Bermen of the SONGWRITER'S REVIEW does 
not approve of, has so fer advenced the high 
pressure techniques of selling its services 
to writers, that it encloses a return envel- 
op on which you do not have to pay postage, 
when you rush your latest song to this pub- 
lisher. The same firm also makes as practice 
of telling you some of the reprehensible, e- 
vil things thet rival publishing shops do! 





NEW THEMES, NEW PLOTS 


A news-sheet from Alfred A. Knopt recent- 
ly pointed up the new situations at World 
War II set up for authors to write about. A 
new novel by Constantine FitzGibbon has for 
its theme the fact that the "occupetion of a 
conquered nation, even if benevolent, even- 
tuelly corrupts the conquered, and degrades 
the conqueror.” And Paul Galilico in another 
novel tells the story o e young war-time 
flyers, who discover their own emotional in- 
security and lack of preparedness to make a 
decision involving mature adult relations. 








It is because REWRITE is aware that we're 
living in a fast-moving world where new sit- 
uations and new relationships are constantly 
developing, that we try to help writers and 
authors to think about and to think through 
the conditions under which they live. Meny 
experienced and resourceful story-tellers, I 
know, are giving serious thought to changes 
going around them, and their own fitness to 
meet them. The old conventional stories and 
trite themes simply are not good enough. To 
be s writer today takes courage and imagines 
tion. Whenever I talk with the young men or 
women, who went overseas, I am struck by an 
overwhelming absorption in the meaning, and 
motivations of life. Many of these young vet 
erens are confused and depressed. But of one 
thing I am certsin, that eventually the emo- 
tions and ideas that are being churned up in 
them, are going to come out in the form end 
substence of some real writing. And that is 
going to offer real competition to those of 
us who stayed behind. We must adapt, or—be 
swept away in the onrushing flood. 


THE SaME STORY UNDER THE SURFACE 





Raymone Chandler had a piece published in 
the KTTANTIC WONTHLY not long ago regarding 
the ‘formal or classic detective story”. In 
@ very rococo style he states that although 
there have been changes in the background and 


poreenesi tice of the characters, the avery? 
Sicaly the same. Swifter tempo, more glib. 





REWRITE 


wHAT'S YOUR STCRY ALI ABOUT? 





I resa s piece the other day in which the 
author, a precticinge advertising man, stat- 
ed thet "The chances of selling any book are 
infinitely greater, if its subject is empha- 
sized and mede perfectly clear.-Nenys first 
novel could be rescued from oblivion by more 
emphesis on its story and less upon the great 
promise anc the astounding talent of the new 
6nc unknown author.” 


How many times when we sit down and write 
a story are we perfectly clear in our minds 
whet it is about: But how meny times is the 
reacer equélly clear? The perfect story has 
no need of those innocent little blurbs the 
editor puts at the head of the page, to put 
the reader comfortebly au courant with sit- 
uation and theme. Mr. Denhard says that the 
facts are it is news end drama when MacKin- 
lay Kantor writes a novel about a nice young 
couple that is forced by economic conditions 
to commit an abortion. It is also news when 


Betty Smith does not write about Brooklyn. 


But how often do we sell the reader warm- 
ly end emotionally with vigorous, well visu- 
alizea dramatic scenes on what our story is 
about? Do you get it in the first line, the 
first vearagraph, in smashing, striking, and 
punchy phrases thet your story is about the 
woman on the next street, who is better than 
most of her neighbors—even though she's not 
married according to the law? It sounds like 
melodrama, doesn't it? But you can find ver- 
fations on the theme in the Bible. aA melo- 
dramatic story is only one in which the au- 
thor has not bothered to work in the charac- 
terization. The real point of the argument, 
I think, you will agree, is whether readers 
know what the single, vibrating issue is in 
the first moment of the story, or the final 
page. 


Readers wish to live vicariously. To grab 
themselves a piece of emotional experience. 
Therefore, the suthor who can say right off 
that "This is a story sbout"— and makes it 
so darned interesting that the reader can't 
do anything but sit aown ana read it, has a 
vig bulge over the writer who does a learn- 
ed essay before he begins. There is never a 
real excuse for not beginning with a simple 
issue. If you have a complex situation that 
needs a lot of explanation, the chances are 
you have a lemon of a story on your hands. 


If you will practice grabbing yourself an 
arresting situation before you begin to get 
it down on paper, you will fina that you're 
writing better ana not wasting half so much 
time. Your characterization will improve be- 
cause when you get yourself a good situation 
you will think it through better. aAnd this 
in turn will help you to clarify it & build 
up the essential values. As you go along the 
street, think up situations that can be sun 
marized in a nutshell. I have mentioned the 
game a couple of cub reporters usea to play 
in the ola days. %e used to think in "head- 


lines”. we would vie to see who could tell a 
good story in a few words. "Big Sister Runs 
away With Hubby", "Sub Down; Diver Wanted". 
(and thet one is clipped from the September 
ARGOSY, just to prove the game is pructical 
and timely as the dickens.) 


NEWS AND COMMENT 





The Juvenile Book Committee of the Authors 
Guilc not long ago sent out a questionnaire 
to be filled in by members. The confidenti- 
al data concerning authors’ contracts, etc., 
when assembled and studied will do much to- 
werd clarifying general practices among the 
publishers. This will heip the Committee to 
formulate policies for the protection of all 
writers. REWRITE periodically urges writers 
to join the Authors' League, and when their 
nemes have been assigned to guilds, active- 
ly to cooperate with such projects. 





The September issue of the John D. Stanamu 
News Service “Bulletin for Busingss “writers”, 
editea by s member of the WCs ramily, had e 
very good report on GRIT PUSTISHING-co.. Zs 
M. Sheen, Williamsport 4, Penna. This small 
town newspsper-magezine has s large circuls- 
tion ana uses versonality pieces 200 to 750 
words, alwseys with one or two pictures, for 
which the rate is 2c. on Acc. and $5.00 each 
for the pix. The Bulletin urges writers, in- 
cidentally, to subscribe at $2.90, so as to 
"study the book" properly. That is a wise in- 
vestment always, when you hope or expect to 
contribute regularly. Some ecitors put con- 
tributors on the mailing list. 











In this connection, if you meke any fair- 
ly consicerable income from your writing, it 
is a gooa idea to attach tc your income tux 
blenk en itemizec statement of the sources. 
Against this balances the legitimate expense 
of railroed fares, magazines, typewriter up 
keep, telephone calls, etc. If youre « free 
lance writer, but earn s taxable income fron 
a business or profession ana do your writing 
on the side, it is important for you to ist 
your Uncle Ssmuel know that your writing is 
not just easy “gravy”. a reasonsble end bus- 
iness-lixe statement thet gives the facts,is 
generally acceptec by the Internal xevemme De- 


partment + 


Helen Langworthy, a good WCS Minute iien— 
helping her fellow members to save postege— 
reports: 











AMERICAN CHIIDHOOD, Springfield, Nass.,..is 

badiy overstocked. 

The HOMEMAKER, 1705 Broadway, } 

accepting material. 

TOWNSEND NATIONAL WSEKLY, out of the market. 
I ITIsS ON Pa & is a book, not mag- 

azine, as some writers' magazines would lead 

you to believe. 





€ 19, isn't 





The Bulletin for Business Writers in conm- 
menasble fashion, warns writers against the 
msil-order "courses" and also ésgsainst inac- 
curate market tips in writers' msgazines. 








REWRITE 


WE STUDIED OPENINGS AT DURHAM 





In the short story group at the UNH Writ- 
ers' Conference this year we tried a device 
that worked quite well. With a panel of ex- 
perts consisting of Herschel Brickell, Mar- 
gerite Smith, fiction editor of MADEMOISsTs, 

liam &. Harris, and Marjorie Fischer, the 
author of several books and stories, we of- 
fered the openings of a large number of sto- 
ries sent in by Conference contributors and 
published authors. At first, the panel gave 
opinions on the worth of the opening one or 
two paragraphs. But soon the members warmed 
ud and began pitching in with discussion. It 
amused me to see how unanimously most every- 
one agreed that a story was either one that 
we'd @ll like to continue, or drop. Few of 
the mss. were just lukewarm affairs. (In the 
case of the unpublished mss., the authors— 
all being present, were asked to signify an 
objection in advance, if they did not desire 
to be read in public. No author "passed”.) 














Herschel Brickell read e number of the o- 
penings from the Pocket Books edition of the 
Q.Henry Memorial Prize Stories collection.. 
Again, it was interesting to see how all of 
the authors started off with something that 
was arresting, exciting or emotionally mov- 
ing. Particularly in these quality stories, 
we noticed that action per se was not often 
the all important common denominator, but a 
striking cheracter, situation or problem in 
human relations was always present. In one 
wey or another the authors made you readers 
sit up and take notice just as quickly es a 
commercial slick or even pulp writer would. 
Frequently this was done with the very first 
sentence, sometimes even the opening word or 
phrese. 











THE BUILETIN BOARD 





The WESTERN REVIEW, University of Lowa, I- 
owa City, Iowa, is the new address of one of 
the oldest and best xnown quality magazines 
in the Middle ‘Nest. It is a pleasure for us 
to report that WR is “enlarging” as well as 
moving its editorial office. The Summer is- 
sue of this quarterly is being omitted, but 
the new program will commence with the Fall 
issue, and subs will be extended. 





The FTC has issued a complaint against A- 
merican Council on Public aAffsirs (also Pub- 
Tic Affairs Press), charging misrepresenta- 
tion that books and pamphlets originally is- 
sued by government agencies, but republish- 
ed by the respondents with other titles af- 
fixed, are new works. The FTC also believes 
the firms corporate name to be misleading. 








The National league of American Pen Women, 
Mrs. Lois Billinger, Chairman of the Nation 
al Short Story Contest, has asked Bill & £l- 
va to serve as judges in the forthcoming a- 
ward of prizes in this special field. They 
are to be the sole judges for the short sto- 
ry. We are greatly honored, especially since 
if memory serves correctly, this isa repeat 
appointment for us. 





A NEW MARKET FOR OFF-TRAIL STORIES 





WRITERS' FUND, INC., Box 1497, Grand Cen- 
tral otation, NVC I7, is in the market "for 
good, competent realistic stories, any length 
up to 10,00U words, which do not suit the u- 
sual requirements of the commercisl books.. 
Payment: le. per word on Acc., with sa bonus 
of $250 for the best story each year. With 
luck the rates will be increased eventually 
it is expected. 


"This is a solid venture. People with mon- 
ey in back of it. I helped organize WF, end 
1 hold the job of comptroller. aA board, of 
fifteen readers, will pass on mss., and mss. 
to be accepted will be determined by a two- 
thirds vote. 


"We will give first consideration to Amer- 
ican contributors, but the work of other EInge- 
lish language writers will also be welcome. 
Stories not involving professional writers, 
will stana a gooa chance if they are of ex- 
ceptional quality and intended for informed 
adult readers. We plan pocket-size editions 
containing two to five stories, depending @m 
length. Frankly, WF is an experiment. Fortu- 
nately, however, we have at least two years 
in which to test it.” 

J. L. Albee. 

Note: Mr. Albee has been a subscriber for 
REWAITE for 5 years. We pass his summary of 
plans elong as he gave it to us in two let- 
ters, one of which was in reply to ours, in 
which we askea for more details. We sincere 
ly hope the venture will prove profitable to 
the sponsors and writers. 


IT IS PUBLISHED IN FOUR LANGUAGES 





ANNALS, Pan American Union, Washington o, 
D.C., 1s a new publication designed to keep 
us informed about the American states. 


NO "BACK-SLAPPERS” AT WCS 





We were asked recently to read before pub- 
lication a new book about writing. The pur- 
pose, of course, was to give us a chance to 
comment favorably. Our remarks would, then, 
have been placed prominently on the jacket. 
It would have meant a great deal of public- 
ity for WCS end its allied activities. But 
since we review books for end represent the 
buyers of books through our WRITERS’ BOOK CIU3 
we did not feel that it would be intellect- 
ually honest for us to do this job. Moreov- 
er, we pointed out—-that we have had a fix- 
ed policy of (1) not accepting any advertis- 
ing for REWRITE, nor (2) endorsing eny thing 
or service. This has been in effect contin- 
uglly since we established REWRITE. So, even 
for our best friends and for products, ser- 
vices, etc., that we respect highly, we re- 
fuse to write "enaorsements”. That is why s 
word of praise or recommendation by REWRITE 
rates so high in the writing and publishing 
worlds. (And why if you see excerpts quoted 
without authority, you should "look sharp”. 








REWRITE 


A HINT FOR SHARPER DIOTTING 





Here is @ principle I discussed eat the UNH 
conference which will help you to make your 
fiction scenes sherper. It defines in a few 
words the steps a cheracter goes through in 
reecting and responding to the stimulation, 
vhich is set uv in ao dramatic struggle by a 
eonflict charecter. Naturally, this smounts 
to merely the skin and bones, or to express 
it more accurately, the bone structure from 
which a scene is gradually built up. A writ- 
er must give the emotionsl and intellectual 
reletionship between the two characters, the 
eontent springing out of genuine charecter- 
izaticn. But this idea will stert you off. 


First, however, let me reminc you that an 
effective scene is constructed by ceveloping 
8 logical end systematic struggle between a 
pair of worthy opponents. let us say the MC 
meets the villain in 6 preliminsry conflict 
scene. The MC is planning to buy 4 tenement 
and tear it down so the kids can have space 
to play ball. But the ward boss maintains a 
political clubroom on the premises. He hes 
invaded the MC's office nor to tell him, "You 
can't do this to me." The MC replies, "I am 
going to fulfill my promise." Asimple: "You 
can'ti"..."I will!" dramatic clash. 


Yes, but you have got to (1) show the MC; 
(2) the villain; (3) bring them together in 
a plausible meeting place; (4) state the is- 
sue at stake; (3) develop the conflict; (9) 
bring it to a climax in which one of the two 
characters commits a decisive act; (7) show 
the immediste result, and (8) build up thet 
all important carry-over of interest, which 
will sween the reader forward to the conse- 
quences in the next or some succeeding meet- 
ing. Did anyone say that they can toss offs 
dramatic scene before breakfast? And do you 
think of the centipede, who tripped over his 
ovn feet, when he stopped to think how ever 
he walkec? 


Well, now, here is that device I spoke of 
above. The villain says, "You can't!" Grim- 
ly the MC replies, "I will" There are 2 in- 
dividusl steps here. And it is only by mak- 
ing the most of each of them that you reise 
the resder's blood pressure. First, the vil- 
lain stimulates the MC. But this is not en- 
tirely as simple as It sounds. He starts by 
frightening the MC. Self-confident himself, 
toys with the MC before delivering the blow 
to the heart. He torments, ridicules, makes 
a threst or two, builds up to the "You can- 
not do this!" 


The second step is for the MC to be stim- 
ulated, receive the bad news. He reacts. He 


msy be disbelieving, shocked, knockea to his 
knees for the moment; or he may take it "on 
the arm", smile, dissimulate while he gath- 
ers his forces together. The needle goes in 
and he hés to adjust, size up the effect of 
it on himself anc the situation in general. 


The third step occurs when he finishes re 


acting and responds in some postive, practi- 
cal way. The mosquito has stung him, he re- 
acts and—beng, down comes the slap. In the 
ordinary dramatic scene there are three pos- 
sibilities for the Mic, or the positive char- 
acter (the latter msy not slways be the MC, 
in s scene where the villain temporarily a- 
chieves victory, for exemple). He msy admit 
defeat, he may beat off the attsck, sparrig 
for time, or he may himself triumph after a 
struggle. 


In any case, if you think in terms of the 
struggle between chsracters rather than the 
tabete churning of one chersecter's mind, it 
vill be easy for you to use this simple hit 
of psychology to gooa effect. Every time in 
every step of @ scene that the two cheract- 
ers rub agesinst each other, think in terms, 
not only of one character stimulating his op- 
posite, but Of both coing it, you will have 
6 very interesting enc complex system of hu- 
men relations to develop and to work out. 


For bear in mind that I have depicted on- 
ly one step in @ progressive chain. If the 
MC rescts ana then responcs to the stimule- 
tion of the villain, this response is, nat- 
urally the return stimulation of the MC to- 
werd the willesin. The latter in return must 
inevitably react anc respona, thus stimulat 
ing @ second time the MC. And once you com- 
mence a series of reactions of this kind, it 
is impossible for them not to continue in 6 
kind of chsin resection. The drive is 6s cer- 
tain as the reciprocal drive of a4 psir oflo- 
comotive wheels propellec by matchea steam- 
cylinaers anc ariving rods. In, out, in anc 
out, in and out go the pistons, except that 
in this case it is in the form of dialogue, 
ideas ana emotions filling the cylinders, « 
exploded by the spark of contact that flies 
back and forth between the two cherscters. 


If you get the hang of it, this is one of 
the fascinations of fiction for the writer. 
He sets up & system of chain reaction, then 
tinkers with it, so that there is never one 
dull moment. Cn the contrary, there is a con- 
tinuity, a flow of steam,or gas, to use an- 
other ana perhaps more volatile image, spark 
ed by the exploding element of human emotion 
on each side. The pace msy alter, slow up 4 
moment or two, then build as the tension in- 
creases. But even this is controlled partly 
by the author, who Keeps his eye ever on the 
reader to see if the scene is proving effec- 
tive, is dull or simply too exciting for an 
emotionally stirred reader to absorb. 


This is one more piece of technique which 
@ writer has got to learn to handle by slow 
motion practice, then "forget" by making it 
an instinctive part of his own senses & re- 
action to his materials. Obviously, if anyone 
tries consciously to build a system of psy- 
chological action and reaction as complicated 
as this while he is cresting, he will stum- 
ble like the centipede. You have simply got 
to practice it at oda moments until it is 4 
part of you. Then it will be sutomsatic. 





REWRITE 


"ACCENTUATE THE POSITIVE:" 





It has been forced upon our attention in 4 
number of stories how easily writers lose a 
reader's interest by over-emphasizing nega- 
tive values instead of the affirmative. One 
story I read yesterday was about a snob. We 
could not get very much interested in an MC 
who felt so sorry for herself. But if there 
had been more emphasis on the outside trick 
of fate that had uprooted this woman rather 
than her self-pitying inner reaction to it, 
readers would have been cheering for her, & 
curious to see how she would respond to her 
fate. The author incidentally, had made the 


problem even harder for herself by charact-— 


erizing the MC's husband as a bit of a heel 
If the change of circumstances had been un- 
avoidable so far as he was concerned,and if 
he had made a galisnt attempt to fight back 
against ill-fortune, we would be predispos- 
ed to root for the MC. 


In another story we read recently ea writ- 
er pitched ea young David, figuratively speak 
ing, against a bruising Goliath. Struggle, a 
cramatic encounter, yes. But unfortunately, 





SOMERSET MAUGHAM ON NOTEBOOKS 





forget who it was who said that 


These notes do not pretend to be a jour- 


the author forgot his characterizetion. The 
battle deteriorated into just a brawl. Read- 
ers could find no interest in watching this 
commonplace hero stack up against a jealous 
"mug". It was simply sordid, where it ought 
to have been heroic. 


There is no substitute for characterizing 
values in the men and women with whom youve 
peopled your stories. and characterization, 
of course, is never concerned solely with a 
list of what they wear and how they look. A 
person's character in sction is more inter- 
esting to the reader than the external des- 
cription of him. It is his emotions and his 
morals thet reslly count. Stop and think a- 
bout the gossip your neighbor whispers over 
the backyard fence. Isn't it the things the 
other neighbors do and the kind of good end 
evil people they seem to be, that makes the 
grapevine hum? 


But mere sordid details—realistic stuff, 
as too many writers are ept to think today, 
is not enough. People are funny, perheps, but 
it is a fact that they seem to like stories 
favoring aconstructive side. Observe if you 
will, the perennial popularity of the writ- 
ers who tell their stories about "gallant", 
courageous cheracters and generally take ed- 
vantage of themes which give people 
hope ana inspiration. It has been re 


every author should keep a_note- 

book. but should take care never to 

refer to it. If you understand this 
properly, | think there is truth in it. By 
making a note of something that strikes 
vou, you separate it from the incessant 
stream of impressions that crowd across the 
mental eye, and perhaps fix it in your 
memory. All of us have had good ideas or 
vivid sensations that we thought would one 
day come in useful, but which, because we 
were too lazy to write them down, have 
entirely escaped us. When you know you 
are going to make a note of something, 
you look at it more attentively than you 
otherwise would, and in the process of 
doing so the words which will give it its 
private place in reality are borne in upon 
you. The danger of using notes is that you 
find yourself inclined to rely on them, and 
so lose the even and natural flow of your 
writing which comes from allowing the 
which is 
somewhat pompously known as inspiration. 


unconscious that full activity 


You are also inclined to drag in your jot- 
tings whether they fit in or not. Yet, for 
my part, I think to keep copious notes is an 
excellent practice, and I can only regret 
that a natural indolence has prevented me 
from exercising it more diligently. They 
cannot fail to be of service, if they are 


used with intelligence and discretion. 
Reprinted with acknowledge 
ment to COSMOPOLITAN Maga. 





nal; | never wrote anything about my meet- 
ings with interesting or famous people. lam 
sorry that I didn’t. It would doubtless have 
made the following pages more amusing if 
I had recorded my conversations with the 
many and distinguished writers, painters, 
actors, and politicians | have known more 
or less intimately. It never occurred to me 
to do so. | never made a note of anything 
that I did not think would be useful to me 
at one time or another in my work, and 
though, especially in the early notebooks, I 
jotted duwn all kinds of thoughts and emo- 
tions of a personal nature, it was only wiih 
the intention of ascribing them sooner or 
later to the creatures of my invention. I 
meant my notebooks to be a storehouse of 
materials for future use, and nothing else. 

As | grew older and more aware of my 
intentions, | used my notebooks less to 
record my private opinions, and more to 
put down while still fresh my impressions 
of such persons and places as seemed 
likely to be of service to me for the par- 
ticular purpose | had in view at the 


moment. 


"aA Writer's Notebook” by 
W. Somerset Maugham, $4.00 








Coming October cU, 1949... 


A very unusual and inter- 
esting book for writers to 
read and study. Make your 
reservation now. 


iterated frequently thet all fiction 
deals moreorless with moral values— 
bang-bang pulps, slick and quslity. 
The only difference is in the mental 
approsch, which increases the neaer- 
er you get to the quality top. The 
pulps stress the emotional conflict 
rether then the intellectual. Even 
in a pulp, however, the more that a 
villein is well characterized & mo- 
tivated by credible impulses rather 
than mere insane jeslousies or lust 
and a spirit of revenge, the better 
readers will like him. 


Finally, it is the interplay of a 
group of well documented chsracters 
that makes for an exciting story.A- 
gain this represents an emphasis on 
the positive. Anyone can aevelop the 
type of drama that depends upon the 
villsein being just cussed and mean. 
It takes imaginetion and skill, how- 
ever, to plot a real story based on 
a keen sense of human interest, and 
logical cheracter values. But watch 
what it does to your next story, if 
you "accentuate the positive”. Don't 
try to make your villains “dramatic” 
and "heavy". Keep your story pleus- 
ible and light. Humor is one of the 
best ways to emphasize the construc 
tive. 


HOW DO YOU TAKE NOTES? 





There is a lot to think about re- 
garding note-taking in Somerset Maugr 
am's short essay. Thin t over. 





REWRITE 


A FEW WORDS FOR ARTICIE WRITERS 





Article writers would do well to think of 
their job as similer to a guided tour. Have 
you been on one of these some time and not- 
ed the way a reslly good guide combines his 
knowledge of facts with e real enthusiasm é& 
also an interest in the background of those 
persons whom he is guiding? This requires a 
good deal of organizational ability and al- 
so quick thinking. The guide must be on the 
alert to find out or to notice what are the 
special features holding value for his lis- 
teners. He must work extemporaneously. But 
a writer on the other hana, while he shoulda 
be able to mske his article appear topicel- 
ly spontaneous, has the advantage of plenn- 
ing far in advance. 


Whether the erticle writer follows up the 
present tendency to fictionize much of what 
he writes or not, he should be able to vis- 
ualize clearly. Too many of the articles we 
read here are dull because they contain too 
many facts anc not enough dramatic us of the 
facts. This implies an understanding of the 
meaning of the facts. That is a kind of men 
tal visueslization, which is something else. 
What I am speaking about now is the quality 
of making the reacer feel that he is there, 
on the scene, seeing the whole situation in 


his mind's eye if not with his own eyes. 


One way to accomplish this is to set your 
scene simply and graphically step by step.a 
reader is greatly helped if you tell him in 
a word picture what he is supposed to see— 
the way the radio writer tells you that the 
heroine is going to drop a eless before she 
actuslly does it. Start your reader sta par- 
ticuler spot and then draw him steadily to- 
werd a definite goal. Don't jerk him,on the 
contrary, lead him easily, casuslly from one 
point to another. Constantly plant the next 
step by an indirect reference to it 


SOME TIPS, NEWS, AND PREDICTIONS 





ARGOSY, 205 East 42nd St., NYC 17, uses a 
"Tall Tele" esch month, for which it pays a 
flat sum of 30. 


EQMM $6,000 Detective Short Story Contest 
579 Paxtaktca Ave., NYC coc, closes Oct. cco. 
So this is the last call for stories, which 
must be under 10,000 words. Some 11 prizes 
and the Ellery Queen Magazine has been buy- 
ing additionel mss. for several years. 





In the August issue of AMERICAN MERCURY a 
piece by Stenton A. Coblentz, editor of the 
poetry magazine, . A critical estimate 
of the place ana Importance of poetry msga- 
zines in American publishing today, it ought 
to be required reading for every poet before 
he or she is permitted to send out any mss. 
in the mail. In a humorous way it summsrizes 
some of the means by which poets impose on, 
and drive crazy their editors; and also the 
methods by which the poets themselves suff- 
er the humilistion of being hooked by their 








own vanity. Probably those who need it most 
won't take the trouble to look it up. 


WRITERS' REJECTS, 268 Bleeker St., NYC 14, 
has been forced to suspend. Reason: excess- 
ive production costs. Just one more example 
to prove that we are living in an age of e- 
conomic absurdity. Our values are complete- 
ly nonsensical. (WR'S Ms. Clinic continues.) 





Writers' Talent Scout, which was first an- 
nounced nearly two years ego, with s "dead- 
line” of May $51, 1948, for the first of its 
two-a-year contests with big prizes hes fi- 
nally distributed a list of the prize winn- 
ers for its first contest. At the same time 
it adds that "For reasons beyond our control 
we have found it necessary to discontinue fur 
ther publishing." (Both REWRITE and Nationsel 
Writers' Club reported unfavorably this one 
and Arthur Gordon, then editor of COSMOPOI- 
ITAN, and much perturbed over being involv- 
ed in it, personelly talked with us regard- 
ing it by long distsence telenhone from NYC) 








Shortly after returning from the UNH Con- 
ference we at WCS experienced our now usuel 
ana annual flooded basement, thanks to Cam- 
vridge's antique sewer system. A cloudburst 
about 2 A.M. on the morning of September l, 
resulted in 42 inches of filthy water back- 
ing up. Loss: about 1,000 envelops. We will 
be recalling this, come Election Day! 


Herry Edwerd Neal, prolific writer & tesch- 
er in sddition to holding aown en important 
full time government executive position, is 
the author of "Writing and Selling Fact and 
Fiction!’ soon to be published by vilfrea funk. 
This is the finel title of the book WRITERS 
NEWSIETTER referred to as "Practical Writing”, 
the preliminsry working title. Herry is one 
of our WCS Family and we are proud of him. 











A trend in book publishing? What seems to 
be a new trend is the "pre-publication" of- 
fer, whereby you can buy a book at a saving 
if you buy it from your bookseller— with a 
firm order before it is published. This has 
a number of angles to it: 





(1) The ultimate consumer has to buy a book 
"sight unseen", which is not @ good idea. 


(2) The bookseller gets sales-helps from the 
publisher; he also can build up a large ad- 
vance order on which he gets a better prof- 
it because of the higher discount and reduc 
ed transpcortsetion charges. 


(5) The publisher can gauge his first print 
order closer to what he xnows he can sell.aA 
publisher is also likely to gamble s higher 
run" when he has definite orders totaliing 
sO muny thousands of covies. Cn books which 
are generally printed only once, this mekes 
for a better chance to stay in print longer. 


(4) For authors, especislly new authors or the 
authors of limitea sale books, this plan of 
exploitation offers more certainty & hope. 





REWRITE 


HOW TO KEEP FRIENDS AND... 





louise M. Frankenstein, one of the smart- 
est publicity women in the book business, saw 
our August piece about a number of publish- 
ing firms being swallowed up by the OCutlet- 
Crown people. In no time,Mrs. F. wrote to ex- 
plain it all. It seems the Outlet Book Co., 
parent organization, is the remsinaer firm. 
Crown publishes the "adult general books and 
fiction, and Lothrop, lee & Shepard, s hun- 
dred year old firm, the juveniles.” Both are 
subsidisries of Outlet. 











"You will be g€lad to know, I em sure,” she 
adds, "thet whenever Outlet buys stock, and 
contracts of a publishing company, we write 
to ell the authors for whom we have contracts 
in the file, to let them know of the change 
and to make a legal agreement with then.” 


All this is good to know. But I neverthe- 
less consider it vitally important that ev- 
ery author should elways have a "reversion” 
clause, which automatically makes him free, 
if the ownership of his publishing firm al- 
ters. And from the point of view of 6 writ- 
er, it is rather frightening to know thet de- 
cisions concerning one's masterpieces ulti- 
mately reside in a remsinder house. No mat- 
ter how considerate and self-effacing it may 
be, the imege of an impatient creditor's hot 
breath coursing down the back of one's neck 
will persist. "It could happen to me” stuff. 


END OF aN EXPERIMENT 





Farrar, Straus & Co., John Meyer, 55 East 
34 St., 6, have been sending cards to 
writers, who submitted mss. for the Region- 
@l Fellowships, stating that the awards were 
discontinued on August lst. The firm offers 
to read the finished mss. with a view to the 
publication of acceptable mss. on a regular 
royalty publication basis. 


A BULIBTIN FOR BUSINESS WRITERS 





Crowded out of the Seotember issue in the 
rush of getting off to Durhem, was 4 notice 
about the "Bulletin for Business Writers"— 
it's similer to and pu shed by the 
John D. Stenard News Service, Drawer 1956,. 
Chattanooga 1, Tenn. John is a business writ 
er himself, and also a subscriber to REWRITE 
The Bulletin has been a private letter ser- 
vice, but in September John reduced his sub- 
scription fee and is opening the magazine's 
circulation to wider audiences. It will. go on 
newsstand sale, we understand. The business 
writer will find it helpful; its market in- 
formstion is gathered by Stanard on his own 
trips to editors' offices. Like REWRITE, it 
accepts no advertising. 





REWRITE and The SONGWRITER'S REVIEW in an 
erticie in the National Writers’ Club bulle- 
tin were singled out as the "only” writers’ 
magazines that "check up on misleading adver 
tising and unfair practices” and are "mili- 
tantly opposed to racketeers and incompetent 








song services." REWRITE does not pretend to 
be an suthority on songwriting. We turn ov- 
er to Syde Berman of The SONGWRITERS' REVIS" 
all matters in this field that we're unedle to 
answer authoritatively. But we are proud to 
receive such approval of our work in behalf 
of writers, and we shell continue to offer a 
close cooperation with all organizations of 
writers that have the best interests of the 
writer at heart. 





The article, entitlea "Truth in Advertis- 
ing", listed a number of practices that NwC 
disapproves of. We were especially pleased, 
naturally, to see the mention of ghostwrit- 
ers, who may improve worthless mss., but in 
the final anslysis leave them still "worth- 
less" so fer es any commercial sale is con- 
cerned. Collecting a fee for this kind ofin- 
competent service seems to us the most cru- 
el anc heartless type of knsvery. There are 
several firms thet do it regularly. Because 
of libel laws, we cannot neme them in public. 





The NWC offers good advice: inquire before 
paying out eny money; report your experience 
to NWC or REWRITE. We frequently pass these 
reports on to the other service so as to in- 
crease writers' protection. 


MARKET FOR "HOW TO DO" BOOKS 





Noroton Publishing Co., Herbert Morel, Bos 
ton Post Roed, Noroton, Conn., is consider- 
ing expansion of its mail-order book lines. 
The firm is well known for its promotion of 
the "Have-More” Plan with its reference li- 
brery of supporting books. Herbert Moral wes 
at the UNH Wr’ ters' Conference for s sec- 
ond straight year. He told me he would like 
to see "any gocd 'how to do' books". Natur- 
slly, these would be books having an appesl 
for a wide readership, books thet would have 
a profitable sesle for a number of years. The 
advertising and promotion woulc be of course 
on a lerge scale. Herb has had one book pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Co. ("Buying Country 
Property”. ) 











A PAIR OF MARKET TIPS 





HOUSEHOLD, 912 Kansas ave., Topeka, Kan., 
has been sending out a rejection slip which 
reads, "Because of our incressing emphasis on 
factual articles, we are not now buying ei- 
ther fiction or verse." (Agents have usually 
retec this publication as one of the larger 
and better seconcary markets for fiction.) 


Pen (Public Employees News), Jan Greenlam, 
Box 2451, Denver, Colorado, has been friené 
ly and prompt in reporting to ea number ofthe 


writers we have talked with recently. Good 
sized checks, too. Becsuse of its specislly 
slanted interest, it shoula be studied. 


One of the best weys to build lists of the 
markets thet are useful to you is to have a 
merket handbook, then annotete it with tips 
from the late writers' magazines. Buy 8 new 
one every two or three years. It pays off. 





REWRITE 


ONE WAY FOR IDLE HANDS TO BE AT WORK: 





Here is a practical suggestion for any of 
you who may be required to take an enforced 
vacation away from your typewriters. "I de- 
cided," Mayteel Fedash told us recently, "I 
would try my hand at creatine some puzzles, 
Biblical ones, for our Catholic magazines.. 
(Part of that check 1 mentioned was in pay- 
ment for the first ones I did. I have sev- 
eral more and think they will go over well. 





"I believe this would be a good side-line 
for other shut-ins, who have to spends part 
of their time in bed and therefore, are un- 
able to devote as much time to their writing 
as they would like to. Any puzzle magazine, 
I would think, ought to supply plenty of i- 
dees.” 


This is just another way that writers can 
earn small sums from their writing and gain 
additional experience while they ere break- 
ing in, waiting for the big checks to arrive. 
We at WRITERS' COUNSEL SERVICES are firm be- 
lievers in maxing writing pay you a living, 
and, more important, finance, if possible, a 
thorough study of ways ana means auring any 
period of apprenticeship. 





THIS EDITORIAL MAKES SENSE 





In the August issue of the CPSA BULLETIN, 
(Catholic Poetry Society of america), there 
was an excelientiy thoughtful editorial re- 
garding the fallacy that many writers inno- 
cently accept without question. To write a 
religious poem is not necessarily to achieve 
automatically either poetry or a spirit for 
religion. The editorial quotes Thomas Merton 
in his "Seeds of Contempletion,” as reminding 
writers that to be a good apostle it’s first 
necessary to be a good poet, not the reverse 
"There is es tendency,” adds the editorial a 
bit wryly, "to call our propsganda poetry— 
and any other propagandistic verse merely— 
propaganda...When we say it, it's religious 
poetry; when they say it, it's blatant proo- 
agenda.” 





We are not Catholics here at REWRITE, but 
we cannot help believing that if all relig- 
ious and other apostles could look at them- 
selves with es much humorous candor and ob- 
jective wisdom, the cause of Christ and good 
poetry would be better served. Mature toler- 
ance is an effective guide, philosopher and 
friend to man in any field, but most of all 
in that of the creative arts. 


In the same issue of the BULIETIN we not- 
ed a comment by the editors of SPIRIT, that 
next to the number of poems "which proclaim 
that spring will succeed winter," come those 
which have been "over-written—that is, the 
poet does not really know when to stop.” A 
good factor on which to checx yourself just 
before you slip your latest batch into that 
large flat envelop. Incidentally, do youe— 
always ao that—-stop and think, "Have I com- 
mitted any sed blunders?" before sealing? 


THE 1948 UNH CONFERENCE 





The UNH Conference this year, the twelfth 
annual session that Bill has attended, prov- 
ea to be one of the most interesting & stim- 
ulating ever, although it reflected a seri- 
ous end sobering atmosphere of pessimism a- 
mong both publishers and agents. Apart from 
the regular steff members, there were no pub- 
lishers or agents who visited the session aA 
smaller number of writers returned this year 
also. It was se case of new faces right down 
the line. 





But a number of these writers were estab- 
lished authors, not too proud to learn more 
about writing at an age when most big names 
are beginning to think about retiring. Dean 
of these undoubtedly was Mrs. Mary P. Hamlin 
whose play, "Alexander Hamilton.” was produc- 
ed by voor ge Arliss and later filmed. Other 
experienced writers included: Mrs. Eleanore 
Jewett, author of 4 publishea juvenile books 
with two more to come this fall; Miss Paul- 
ine Geffens, reporter & feature writer also 
with several books behind her, and a number 
of wicely published poets, article writers, 
and juvenile authors. The quality of thecon- 
tributors was distinctly up. 





Without the help of Prof. Carroll S. Towle 
the director, additionally working asa full 
time member of the staff, we would have been 
embarrassingly short-handed in the short sto- 
ry field. last year besides Bill & Elva, Jo- 
an Ranson served full time and Carroll part 
time. s year with more than 75 mss. Bill 
was teamed only with Margarita Smith, fiction 
editor for MADEMOISELLE, and, of course, Car- 
roll,who was slightly busy running the Con- 
ference; for Blva was holding the fort here. 
Her work 6s poetry critic for WCS increases 
stea’ily. So, what with reading 60 mss. and 
having 20 personal conferences, it was just 
impossible for Bill to sit in on any of the 
other conference meetings except his own, & 
one or two lea by Blizabeth Yates. Without 
any doubt, these latter were among the high- 
lights of the Conference. Miss Yates in the 
juvenile field brings to bear rare personal 
charm, practical experience end rich teach- 
ing ability. Don't fail to sit at her feet, 
if you ever get the opportunity. 








In one of the evening lectures it was the 
privilege of saat E. Williams, editor and 
publisher of ‘hAVE, and William &. 
Herris to pay tribute to the memory of Sar- 
eh orne Jewett, New Englend writer. Loring 
nas reprinted her poems, and last month RE- 
WRITS reprinted a memorable letter that she 
Wrote to Wille Cather. It made a considerable 
impression, when read at the Conference. 








THE DURHAM CHaP BOOK 





This year's winner of the prize offered by 
the publishers of AMERICAN WEAVE and RE®RITS 
each year to a poet a e onference— 
was Margsret Cobb, editorial assistant tothe 
man. ed., D.Appleton-Century-Crofts, Ino. 











REWRITE 


BOOKS FOR WRITERS 





WRITING & SELIING FEATURE ARTICLES. Helen M 
Patterson. Prentice-Hall, Inc. $6.35 Prob- 
ably the largest and most suthoritative book 
in the field, this title has been revised to 
include s section or «sgazine feature writ- 
ing. it is a product of the practical exper- 
ience of teaching feature writing at the U- 
niversity of Wisconsin's School of Journal- 
ism, where the students have been averaging 
a total of up to $10,000 a year in sales. a 
high price is justified by the very specif- 
ic professional help and the exceedingly ex- 
tensive lists of reference books which show 
a writer where he can get needed information 
quickly. (It does not seriously detract from 
these lists, that we found some errors, and 
omissions.) A WRITERS' BOOK CLUB Selection. 











WIITLA CATHER ON WRITING. Foreword by Steph- 
en Tennant. Alfred A. Knopf. $2.25. This is 
& lovely book, from the author's own criti- 
cel studies down through the poetic essay by 
the English poet and artist, Stephen Tennant, 
to the vital typography based on designs by 
W. A. Dwiggins. It is a slender book to sip 
for palpesble phrases freighted with meaning 
for you. And there is a deal of wisdom, and 
practical insight born of Miss Cather's ex- 
perience as a distinguished writer. Most of 
all, there shines through the imperturbable 
and unbreakable integrity of Willa Cather as 
an artist and s great human being. lhe things 
she admired and respected will do eny writ- 
er good in every age for years to come. You 
should read it. A WRITERS' BOOK CIUB Selec- 
tion. 











THE QUINTESSENCE OF G.B.S. Edited by Steph- 
en Winsten. Creative Age Press. 93.75. I1l- 
lustrating how one book can be a gathering, 
another a tearing from their context, these 
"sointillating” witticisms and kernels lack 
the practical values contained in the previ- 
ous volume just reviewed. They are delight- 
fully emusing, but one could become ill from 
too much eating as with green apples. Shaw 
is a true and sensitive writer. Therefore, 
his words belong in the frame in which they 
were set for a purpose, not in this miscel- 
laneous, though well organized, rag-bag.The 
perennial Shavian fear thet his works might 
be used as school books, and so run the risk 
of being "disliked" by readers, comes near, 
very near to realization here. 





COMICS IN THE LAW. Lymen E. Cook. Universal 
Publishers. @l. Anthology. The title has a 
misleading turn to it because the book con- 
sists of quotations of confused and ridicu- 
lous laws that the author, a lawyer, gather 
ed for his radio program over KMO&A and CBS. 
There is also anecdotal comment by Mr. Goox. 
It is amusing and possibly valuable ss ref- 
erence materisl. Illustrations not good. 


THE ART OF READABLE WRITING. Rudolph Flesch. 
Harver & Brothers. - This book is sup- 
plementsry to the author's earlier one, "THE 
ART OF PIAIN TAIK". It discusses in greater 





detail and with more precision the methods, 
organizational procedures and results of the 
task of writing so that readers can readily 
understand what you are trying to put over. 
Every writer, who wishes to pursue his pro- 
fession with the fullest possible efficien- 
cy, should read this book. In all my years 
as a writer and critic, I've kmown only per- 
haps three or four writers with apparently s 
complete mastery of words as tools. A WRIT- 
TERS' BOOK CLUB Selection. 





A WRITER'S NOTEBOOK. W. Somerset Meugham... 
Doubleday « Co. $4.00. This is not the eas- 
iest book in the world to read. It has lit- 
tle continuity except for the passage of the 
element of Time. There sare comments only at 
long intervals by the author, who serves @s 
his own editor. The values all develop in 4 
aeductive manner from the overtones and im- 
plications. and these perforce are ail sift 
ed through the cosmopoliten culture and per- 
sonality of W. Somerset Maugham. Yet I fina 
the interest of this book gh. It is a sin- 
ilar book to Kenneth Roberts', "I Wanted to 
Write”. 











THE WRITER ON HIS ART. Bd. by Walter Allen. 
Whittlesey House. $0.00. (Oct. 14) Not yet 
received. Contributions by 70 great authors 
An English book republished over here. 





Buy your books through the—WRITERS' BOOK 
CLUB. Purchase of 6 books earns you a "book 
dividend". Most of these books ere available 
also through the WCS Circulating Library—a 
non-profit lending library. (Dues: $e year- 
ly plus postage both ways.) It gives you an 
opportunity to examine books you may desire 
for your own library at nominal cost. 


DON'T SELL YOURSELF "SHORT" 





We received a card from a music company in 
Sean antonio, Texas, asking writers to submit 
"complete songs" with an appraisal fee of Dc 
Writers are asked to sell their songs "out- 
right", if the company following an appreis- 
al by a "local company,” decides to make any 
offer. 


This does not sound like s legitimate of- 
fer to us. And in eny case, a writer should 
never, never sell anything that could havea 
perennial value, for an outright sum. There 
are many anecdotes about playwrights, song- 
writers ana others who signed awey a mighty 
fortune because they did not know better or 
needed the money badly. Also, be suspicious 
of a firm that asks such a reading fee. 


REPORT ON "WRITERS ON WRITING" 


The WRITERS' BOCK CLUB has done exception- 
ally we with the UNh Conference Handbook. 
We aid not try to sell it in compatition e- 
gainst the UNH Conference's bookshop, which 
was selling it for the benefit of the "C.S. 
Towle Scholarship Fund". But following 4 big 











pre-publication order, we have re-ordered 3 
times end have sola a lot of copies. 





REWRITE 


NEWS OF THE WRITERS' 300K CLUS 





The WRITERS' BOOK CIUB had one of its best 
sales at e onference this year. Not 
only did our extensive display of books for 
writers encourage many orders, but the fact 
that WRITERS' BOOK CLUB sales make possible 
development of other S projects: REWRITE, 
the WCS Circulating Library, the WCS schol- 
arship Fund, etc., resulted in many members 
of the Conference joining the WBC and plac- 
ing a shesf of orders for general books. We 
are vroud of the fact that our WBC & library 
help to make books available in communities 


where there sre neither bookshops nor public 
libraries. 








THE MONTH'S SELECTIONS 


THE ART OF READABLE WRITING. Rudolph Flesch 
$3. An important book for writers who would 
like to make words serve them. 








WIILTA CATHER ON WRITING. $2.25. Thoughts of 
a serious craftsmen upon her own and others 
work. A book to enjoy and ponder. Readable. 


A WRITER'S NOTEBOOK. W. Somerset Maughem. #4. 
Not an essential book, but -ne to read fora 
general picture of the mind of a successful 
and very competent writer. 


WRITE FOR TRADE JOURNALS. W.R.Harrison. $4.89. 
About a specialized subject, but it is good 
stuff for all non-fiction writers. Thorough. 











THE ART OF MODERN FICTION. Ea. by Ray West & 

ober e aliman. « Anthology of the 
Quelity type short & long fiction, with an- 
alyses of certain stories. Interesting seloo 
tions. A very populer title. 


HUMAN NATURE OF PIAYWRITING. Samson Raphael- 
son. . ct. e haven't seen a copyof 
this book yet. But it is based on a seminar 
given by one of the best Broadway authors of 
light comedy. Should be excellent. 


WRITING & SELLING SPECIAL FEATURE ARTICLES. 
a erson yae. go. . s Ss a new sedi- 
tion of a standerd and outstanding non-fic- 
tion book, based on courses at the Univ. of 
wisconsin School of Journalism. Very prac- 
tical and used by many professionals. 





CONTINUED RECOMMENDATIONS 





ARTICLE WRITING & MARKETING. Geo. L. Bird. 
.oU. Cne Oo e best analyses of the twin 

jobs of writing & selling non-fiction. Very 

practical and detailed in its approach. 


WRITERS ON WRITING. Ed. by Herschel Brickell. 
Chapters by Carroll S. Towle, Williem &. Har- 
ris, ssther Forbes and others. $3.00. Hand- 
book by members of the staff at the Univer- 
sity of N. H. Conference. It covers most of 
the fields of writing and is being adopted, 
although published less than 6 months, by a 
large number of schools ana colleges. 











WRITING—From Idea to Printed Page. 5.92. A 
casebook of actual SEP features and stories 





WEBSTER'S NEW COLIEGIATE DICTIONARY. y6. No 
better dictionary for the price exists. 





PLOT DIGEST. Kobold Knight. $6. This is the 
es ook on Plotting we know about. We are 
exclusive agents for it and it is proving a 
real best seller. Sound and practical. 


THE WRITERS HANDBOOK. $4.90. The most reli- 
able market list in book form available. It 
has 69 articles of great value also. 





BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE 





CRAFT OF THE SHORT STCHY. Richard Summers.. 

00. A realistic, factual book on techni- 
ques of writing and being a writer. Summers 
talks the lenguage of writers. Youll likeit 


WRITE THe SHORT SHORT. Maren Elwood. $83.50 
CHARACTENS MAKE YOUR STORY. pach. 
Til DONTS FOR WRlTons. o.95. 3 good books. 


STORY WRITING. Edith biirrielees. 95. One of 
the all-time best books by a great teacher. 








FIRST PRINCIPLES OF VERSE. Robert Hillyer.gz. 
a sic boo or 4 poets by a good poet. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING. Brennecke & Clerk. 
eo.90. A Columbia University boox. Emphesis 
on magezine feature writing. Excellent. 





A MANUAL OF STYLE. Univ. of Chi. Press. 94. 

e style boo at editors use. Helps you 
with many problems of getting words down on 
the printed page, & standard usage. 


WRITING JUVENILE FICTION. Phyllis a. Whitney 
ge.o0. a successful euthor tells how. 





WRITING FOR CHILDREN. Berry & Best. Another 
practical book by suthors who sell in their 
special field. It applies to adult work, too. 





These are only a few of the good books. We 
will gladly advise you &@ save you money. 


DO YOU NESD MS. ENVELOPS? 





The best quality at the lowest prices. We 
try to give you the most for your money. We 
adjust prices frequently to the cost of re- 
placements. 


SMALLEST Sizes (No. 102 & 11}$) (two fold) 





25 of each $ .90 50 of each 
(6$x9% & 7x10) 
$1.00 


(9x12 & 10x13) 


$1.65. 
SMALL Sizes (one fold) 


$1.85. 


25 of each 


50 of each 
LARGE Sizes (flat) 


15 of each 1.00 


All prices plus postage. 


30 of each $1.90. 


0c. is average. 





